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mixed with brickdust, sometimes sand, or sand with a mixture 
of cowhair. For moulds for iron and brass work a yellowish 
sharp sand is preferred, which is prepared by mixing it with 
water and then rolling it on a flat board till it is well kneaded 
and fit for use. If the article is cylindrical, or of a form that 
admits of it, it is moulded and cast in two pieces ; these two 
parts are then carefully joined together, and the edges or 
seams carefully cleaned. For the smaller class of works, 
instead of running the metal at once from a large furnace, 
earthen crucibles are used, into which the metal is thrown in 
small pieces : the crucible is placed in a strong heat in a close 
stove, and as the metal is melt^d^and sinks, more is added till 
the vessel is full. It is then litced out ty means of iron instru- 
ments adapted to the purpose, and the mttal is poured from it 
into the moulds, in which channels or ducts for receiving it 
have been previously made. 

In noticing the different ways of casting, mention has been 
made of one in which a core is used. The core, as its name 
denotes, is a part or portion situated within the body of the 
cast ; and its purpose is to form a centre to the work by wl^ich 
the thickness or substance of the metal may be regulated. In 
coring, the mould is first made complete ; Into this, clay or 
wax, or any other fit substance or material, is then squeezed 
or pressed in a layer of uniform thickness ; in large works it is 
usually from half an inch to an inch thick. This layer repre- 
sents the metal. The mould, if in parts, is then put together, 
the above mentioned layer being left within it, and into the 
open space in the centre a composition (usually of plaster of 
par is with other substances mixed with it) is introduced, and 
made to adhere to the clay or wax, or rather is filled up to it. 
This is the core, and it is often made to occupy the whole 
interior of the mould. When this is set, or dry, the mould is 



taken to pieces, and the material, which has been made to 
represent the metal, removed. The mould is then again put 
carefully together round its core or nucleus, the two portions 
being secured from contact by stops and keys properly 
arranged for that purpose. The mould and core are dried to 
dissipate moisture ; and large moulds are strengthened with 
iron hoops. Channels or ducts are made for the entrance of 
the melted metal ; and others are also made for allowing the 
air to escape as the melted metal enters the mould'; these are 
called vents. With respect to placing the mould, it is only 
important to secure a sufficient inclination of plane from the 
mouth of the furnace to the mould, that the metal may run 
easily and uninterruptedly, and not have time to grow cool 
and therefore sluggish. The usual method of bronze works of 
large size is to bury the mould in a pit a little below the level 
of the furnace, and by ramming sand firmly round it to ensure 
its not being affected by any sudden or violent shock, or by 
the weight of the metal running into it. When everything is 
ready, and the metal found to be in a state fit for running, 
the orifice or mouth of the furnace (which is usually plugged 
with clay arid sand) is opened, when the metal descends, and 
in a few minutes the mould is -filled. The metal is allowed 
to run till it overflows the mouths of the channels into, the . 
mould. Tfre work is then left tp cool, after which the mould 
is scraped or knpcked off, and the cast undergoes the,, neces- 
sary processes (such as cleaning, chasing, &c.) to render it fit 
for the purpose designed. 

Amongst the artists celebrated for their skill in bronze cast- 
ings, Benvenuto Cellini holds a distinguished rank. His own 
account of the process of his casting his Perseus is as full of 
entertainment as it is of instruction, and may be found in Mr. 
Roscoe's translation^ 



ANCIENT ABBEYS IN IRELAND. 



Feom Coleraine to Glengariff the soil of Ireland is strewn with 
the remains of former greatness : here the tottering walls of 
some storied castle ; there the ivy-covered and grass- environed 
site of some ancient abbey, or other place of primitive worship ; 
everywhere the signs of decay amid evidences of returning 
prosperity. «• Belonging to the Christian era in Ireland," says 
Mr. J. Windele, " there is a great variety of small churches, 
whose dates extend from the fifth to the twelfth centuries ; 
stone crosses, inscriptions in the Romano -Irish characters, 
reliquaries, shrines, bells, croziers, &c, and a whole mass of 
manuscript literature. The earlier churches are generally 
plain and unornamented, but of a special interest to the anti- 
quary, from the Pelasgic or polygonal character of their 
masonry and details, manifesting an immediate derivation, 
or rather continuity, of a preceding style of primeval anti- 
quity in the island ; several of these were roofed with stone. 

" The churches of the eighth and subsequent centuries ex- 
hibit more of decoration and greater extent. Their details 
present more elaboration, &c, of the sculptor's art. In all 
these, too, there are peculiar features distinguishing their 
style from the coeval architecture of the neighbouring country. 
In them, a chancel is generally superadded to the nave, and 
both compartments are connected by a semicircular, decorated, 
sculptured arch. The ruins at Inis Cailtre, Clonmacnois, 
Monaincha, and Cashel, present interesting specimens of the 
architecture of this period. 

The earlier missionaries made it a practice to appropriate 
the sacred sites and monuments of the converted pagans, and 
dedicate them to Christian uses. Near the round towers they 
built their churches ; wells, and fountains, sacred to the in- 
ferior deities, they consecrated to the worship of angels and 
saints ; and on the heathen pillar-stone they inscribed the 
symbol of their faith — the cross. Numerous instances of this 
practice still remain. In many of those crosses considerable 
inventive taste is displayed ; they are found incised on the tall 
rude obelisk, and on the horizontal slab. In these the cross 



is usually placed within a circle. Out of this practice grew 
the beautiful and elaborate class of crosses covered with 
sculptured devices, emblems, and the most intricate scroll and 
fret- work. They are generally perforated at the intersection 
of the arms, and their sites are almost invariably the most 
ancient cemeteries, although a more recent species, the • Way- 
side Cross ' is often found near our high roads, as its name 
implies. On some of the earlier crosses inscriptions in the 
Romanesque Irish character occur. The style and general 
execution of these monuments afford a high evidence of the 
skill and artistic attainments of their period." 

On the estates of many of the Irish nobility and gentry are 
still to be found the ruins of the ancient religious edifices. 
Muckross Abbey, one of the sights of Killarney, for instance, 
is now surrounded by the lawns and pleasure-grounds of Mr. 
Herbert, one of the best-known landlords in the west of Ireland. 
" No one should visit Killarney," says Inglis, " without seeing ' 
Muckross Abbey. It is a very beautiful and very perfect 
remain, and contains within it the most gigantic yeW-tree 
I have ever seen ; its arms actually support the crumbling 
wall, and form a canopy above the open cloisters. The 
trunk of this majestic yew-tree measures thirteen feet in 
circumference." 

The great Council Abbey, near Naas, on the Dublin and - 
Cork Railway, is a magnificent ruin of a monastic institution, 
founded in 1202, It was suppressed by Queen Elizabeth, 
who presented the estate to Sir Edmund Buller, as a reward 
for some special service he had performed for her majesty. 
This Sir Edward was the progenitor of the famous house of 
Ormond. At Templemore, Tipperary, the seat of Sir John 
Craven Carden, there are to be seen the ruins of what* was 
once doubtless a fine religious structure, and now known as 
the Priory ; and near at hand, on the green banks of the Suir, 
is the noble monastic ruin of Holy Cross Abbey, of which we 
present an engraving. 
This Abbey was founded in the year 1182, by Donald 
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O'Brien, king of North" Minister, and the charter of its foun- O'Neil, nocked to pay their devotions before it. Here it 
elation was witnessed by Gregory, abbot of Holy Cross, remained until the period of the Reformation, when it was 
Maurice, archbishop of Cashel, and Britius, bishop of Lime- saved from destruction by the Ormond family, and was even- 







JERrOINT ABI1EY, TII0MAST0WN, COUNTY WATERFORD. 

rick. It is said that Mustagh, a' former monarch, received tually restored to the Roman Ca,holic hierarchy, to which it 
from Pope Pascal, in 1110, a piece of the true cross. This formerly belonged. From this relic the abbey takes its name. 




DUNBRODY ABBEY, NEAR WATERFORD. 



relic, set in gold and adorned with precious stones, was long The abbot, who sat as baron in parliament, was styled earl of 
an object of veneration throughout Ireland. Numerous pil- Holy Cross, and was also vicar-general of the Cistercian order 
grims, among whom were the Desmonds and the great in Ireland. 
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The architecture of the nave is inferior to that of the tran- 
septs, choir, and tower, which is supported on either side by 
a beautiful gothic arch ; the roof is groined and pierced with 
five holes to admit of the passage of the bell-ropes. The two 
transepts are also groined, and each is divided into two 
chapels, one of which contains the baptismal fonts, and an 
altar-tomb, now in a state of decay, probably the tomb of the 
founder. This chapel was lighted by a window of very 
curious design. 

In the choir are two rich monumental relics, of a very origi- 
nal and gloomy style of architecture. One, which separates 
two little sanctuaries, consists of a double row of pointed arches 
springing from pillars, whose shafts are enriched with spiral 
flutings, and whose bases are ornamented with trefoils. At 
one side is a font for the reception of holy water. Judging 
from the dimensions, one would suppose that this curious 



day's labour, stops at eventide to contemplate the ruins of the 
old abbey, other personages occupy his thoughts. On these 
stones, which the sinking sun is gradually leaving in darkness, 
he reads a whole history of foreign oppression, of civil wars, 
of defeat and misery. An O'Brien founded this church ; pro- 
bably one of the descendants of that old king of Munster, 
Brian Boru, celebrated in song as Brian the Brave, who, aban- 
doned by the other kings, accompanied by his five sons, his 
grandson, his fifteen nephews, and all his faithful followers, 
met the Danes on the plains of Clontarf, and drove them back 
to their vessels, after a bloody engagement, in which the 
valiant old king, then ninety years of age, together with his 
bravest sons and the flower of his clan, was slain. Perhaps it 
was an abbot of Holy Cross, who, hearing an English prelate 
find fault with the Irish calendar for not reckoning the mar- 
tyrs, cried, " Alas ! my countrymen were too pious to meddle 




VIEW OF THE ABBEY OF HOLY CROS8, MUNSTER. 



piece of architecture was intended to contain the remains ot 
the deceased, during the performance of the funeral mass ; or 
perhaps this was the shrine where the holy relic was exposed. 
The second monument is no less remarkable, and its use 
equally uncertain. Three trefoil arches, springing from slen- 
der columns of black marble, support a projecting stone 
canopy which is enriched with precious stones. Beneath the 
canopy there are five escutcheons, three of which bear arms ; 
the first shield on the dexter side bears a cross ; the second, 
the arms of England and France, quarterly; the third, the 
arms of the Butlers ; and the fourth seems to bear the arms of 
the Fitzgeralds. This leads us to suppose that this elegant 
mausoleum was raised to the memory of the daughter of the 
earl of Kildare, the wife of James, fourth earl of Ormond, 
called the White Earl, who died about the year 1450. 
"When one of Ireland's oppressed sons, wearied with liis 



with the blood of saints ; but now that the Normans are in 
the midst of us, martyrs are not wanting." 

There are few more melancholy spectacles in Ireland than 
Derrynane Abbey, the seat of the famous O'Connell family, at 
Cahirciveen, in the county of Kerry. The situation of this 
house is extremely fine. " Seen from above," says Miss 
Martineau, "in its green cove, embosomed in woods, guarded 
by mountains, whose "grey rocks are gaudy with gorse and 
heather, and facing a sea sprinkled with violets, it looks like a 
paradisical retreat. The first glimpse of it from the Cahirci- 
veen road — by which Daniel O'Connell passed from one mass 
of his large property to another— shows his yacht riding in a 
sound in front of the grounds, the sea- view suggests the 
remembrance of the old day, when the O'Connells of both 
families— Dan's uncles and father — were understood to do as 
Others did who lived in situations so favourable for those com- 
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mercial enterprises which are conducted by night.- But the 
smuggling, which many a great family encouraged in the 
wild times of the last century, is all over now, as well as the 
agitation which rendered the " Liberator " so admirable a 
friend, and so bitter an enemy. The head of the house has 
gone down to his grave, having died poor, very poor, in a 
foreign land ; his eldest r son has: followed him but lately, 
and the name and memory of O'Connell are already spoken 
lightly of in the land of his birth. The old abbey is now 
inhabited by strangers. " Melancholy to all eyes, it is most so 
to the minds of those who go a quarter of a century back, 
and hear again the shouts which hailed the advent of the 
Liberator, and see again the reverent enthusiasm which 
watched him from afar, when he rested from his toils at 
Derrynane." Melancholy, indeed, is the sight of the old house, 
damp- stained and weed- environed, outrof-joint, unrepaired, 
unrenewed, and with O'Connell's empty yacht in the forlorn, 
sand-filled sound, and his chair in the chapel covered with 
black cloth, " all else that he enjoyed there, in his vast wealth 
of money, fame, and popular love, seems to be drooping away 
to destruction." 

Kell's Abbey, in Kilkenny, and Dunbrody Abbey, in the 
same county, arc now but ruins — crumbling walls and moss- 
grown stones. The latter structure is considered one of the 
most picturesque and interesting ruins in the country. The 
architectural beauty of this abbey is still discoverable, and it 
requires, no great stretch of imagination to again people the 
wastes around with the Cistercian monks, who in the old time 
distributed the charities of religion among the peasantry. 
Dunbrody Abbey was built by Henry de Montmorency, 



marshal to Henry II., in 1182, and was dismantled in' the 
troublous times of the Reformation. 

Within a few minutes' walk of the Jerpoint station of the 
Waterford and Kilkenny railroad, stand also the ruins of 
another famous ecclesiastical structure, called Jerpoint Abbey. 
It was founded by Donagh, king of Ossory, but it has so long 
been in a state- of dilapidation, that we fear the determina<- 
tion of the Kilkenny Archeeological Society to restore it will be 
of no avail, unless the work be at once proceeded with. Stones 
from its tottering walls are continually being taken to repair the 
peasants' huts, and even the tombs of the Butlers, and other 
famous personages of the old time are hardly secured from the 
sacrilegious hands of the ignorant inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Other ruins of religious edifices might be mentioned — 
Kilconnel Abbey, once a monastery of Franciscan friars, 
built in 1460, but now a mere shell ; Athenry Abbey, near 
Galway, a fine ruin of a building which once belonged to the 
order of Dominicans ; Newton Abbey, near Trim ; the ruins 
of Bective Abbey in the same neighbourhood ; Roscommon 
Abbey ; Boyle Abbej in county Roscommon ; and St. Mary's 
Abbey, built in 1415, by Sir John Talbot, the " Scourge of 
France, "—but that our space forbids. The chiefs who once 
made merry in the old castles of Ireland, and the ecclesiastics 
who raised those beautiful religious edifices of which we see 
only the ruins now, are most of them unknown to fame. 
And it is as well that it is so, for no good comes of looking 
back. Irishmen have been too prone to do so hitherto, 
but their watchword in this nineteenth century should be — 
Forward ! 
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CHAPTER, IV. 



Towards $l§ end of December, 1835, Jjeonard -complete^ his 
competition picture for the gold medal of the -.Royal Aca- . 
demy. He Had withdrawn himself entirely from' his fellowr 
students, and living absorbed in his work, had been almost 
lost sight of by them, for the last several months. 

The subject which he had phoscri for his picture, was 
St. Michael and St. Margaret appearing to Joan of Arc, 
and announcing to her the astounding future, whilst still 
the simple shepherd girl was tending her flock. Leonard's 
imagination had keenly entered into the devoted enthusiasm 
of the young girl, who having once heard heavenly voices 
announcing her sublime mission, steeled her soul and sense 
against every allurement of earth, lov^, home, and kindred to 
obey the celestial behest; accomplishing through the might 
solely of obedience, faith, and enthusiastic love, a work almost 
miraculous. Leonard in imagination had completed a series 
of pictures illustrative of her career — treating her almost 
fabulous history from his own peculiar point of view ; making 
her conquer alone through the power of spirit; making her 
vanquished when fallen from her immaculate throne of 
spiritual beauty, by faithlessness in the spiritual voices, and 
by the desecration of her inspired hand by the shedding of 
blood. 

But the sole picture of the series completed was the ^An- 
nouncement of her Mission "—another development of that 
thought which Leonard had sketched upon the wall of the 
little chamber in his uncle's house — the arousing of a dormant 
soul to action. He had lived, whilst painting, wrapt in a 
golden mist of poetry, filled with entire faith in his creations, 
and filled with a restless eagerness. -Now, when his picture 
Stood completed, the mist parting, his picture, as if struck by 
the wand of some evil magician, faded and shrunk before 
him into meagreness and poverty. A bitter contempt of his 
picture induced him to turn its face to the wall — to forget it 
utterly, and its destination — to leave that London room behind 
him, with the sickening roar of wheels rising ever up through 
its dingy, window — to stand within a solitary wood, with 
pure snow and ice around his feet, with solemn, leafless tre.es 



above his head, with a sharp winter's breeze striking upon 
his burning brow— to stand upon the gypsum cliff in Clifton 
Grrqve, as he had done five winters before— to silence, but for 
one hour, the cry after his mother— to silence, but for one 
hour, the unappeasable longing which devoured his heart's 
core ! Leonard buried his face in his hands, and wept like a 
child. Still sitting with bowed head before his picture, the 
door of his little room opened, the Professor of Painting, 
together with Signor Lambelli, stood before him. He had not 
heard their preparatory knock, so absorbed had he been in 
his reflections. The Professor's eyes were rested upon the 
picture. 

" Good ! Lambelli/' said the professor ; and an unmis- 
takable smile of benevolent satisfaction played about his lips. 
Lambelli rubbed his hands, and commenced criticising in a 
remarkably lively and energetic manner. Leonard meanwhile 
stood coldly aside, a strange contempt swelling within his 
breast. Could then this faded shadow of his dream call 
forth aught but censure from the lips of men possessed of 
knowledge ? Could he not, even then, accept with gracious 
thanks the censure which Lambelli passed upon his picture, 
when it was censure rather than praise which he desired ? 
No ; for the censures passed upon it were censures for mere 
technicalities, and the censure cast by his own spirit was the 
failure of his ideal ! 

"You have overworked yourself, Hale," remarked the 
professor, cordially taking leave of poor Leonard. " He must 
wear a brighter look, must he not, Lambelli, when next we 
see him ? " and the visitors were gone. 

The professor's few words, and his manner still more, had 
conveyed to Leonard the conviction that the gold medal 
would be awarded to him. But no longer did this medal 
appear an object worthy of such eager quest as it had done 
but' a few hours before— the crowning satisfaction, peace in 
his work was wanting. " How ea«*y to do better— ten-fold— 
than this miserable picture ! " muttered Leonard bitterly to 
himself. "My mother! and will this have been my first; 
triumph for which I shall have wrung thy heart! I have 



